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GOVERNMENT — 
AND THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 
By PROFESSOR WILLIAM GOMBERG 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


Unemployment is a tragedy for everybody. The feeling of 
uselessness compounds the privation of a standard of living 
geared to unemployment insurance payments — or worse yet, 
relief payments. It falls with heavy impact upon the two 
tails of the age distribution curve. The superannuated find 
themselves panic-stricken because their transferability from 
job to job declines rapidly with advancing age. Young people 
about to enter the labor force find it overcrowded and with 
little room for them. Their working life begins with a rejec- 
tion by the society of which they are members. 


Although the business outlook has been improving during the 
last few months, a number of disquieting factors cloud the 
horizon. 


Business Week, an authoritative spokesman for the business 
community, states that though the physical volume of pro- 
duction has been increasing, retail sales remain relatively at 
the same stagnant figure during the recession. 


The explanation offered is that the additional purchases that 
have led to an increase in employment find their source in 
stepped-up government military orders and the resultant in- 
crease in business inventories is in response to this flow of 
orders. There may also be a time-lag before civilian purchases 
will begin to respond to the new flow of purchasing power 
presumably released by increased payrolls. 


Yet, an examination of payroll figures discloses that despite 
the improvement in the overall picture, factory employment 
still lagged by 200,000 behind last year’s figures. 


Nevertheless, United States News and World Report antici- 
pates that a great boom is ahead. At the bottom of the latest 
recession, total spending maintained itself at a rate of about 
500 billion dollars per year. The U.S. News editor anticipates 
a boom that will bring us up to a rate of 570 billion dollars 
annual national product by mid-1962 and 600 billion by 
mid-1963. 








Significantly enough the editors state: planning by govern- 
ment and the use of government powers are expected to play 
a larger part during the boom period ahead than they have 
played in the boom of recent years. 


Young people about to enter the labor force are faced with 
two primary problems: 


1. What can be done to maintain a high rate of economic 
growth, so that jobs seek people — rather than people 
jobs? 


2. How to prepare for jobs where the rate of expansion 
in demand will be the heaviest? 


It is a truism that the problem of unemployed young people 
can only be approached in terms of the opportunities for 
employment in the entire work force. 


Attempts have been made to classify different types of un- 
employment. For example, hard-core, or structural unemploy- 
ment, has been the term given the technological development 
that makes old skills obsolete or contracts the market for 
semi-skilled workers who are automated out of their jobs. 


Professor Paul Samuelson, president of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, observes that this hard-core could be more 
readily compared to an iceberg rather than a permanent rock. 
The bright sun of an expanding economy melts it very 
rapidly. 


However, the position of the young worker in this iceberg is 
largely determined by how well he anticipates tomorrow’s 
job needs by adequate training and preparation. 


He makes his contribution to insuring an expanding economy 
by his activity as a citizen. He makes his contribution toward 
his individual problem by making himself aware of where 
the anticipated jobs are likely to appear. 


The National Planning Association undertook an investiga- 
tion of what it called ‘chronic unemployment’ early this year. 
The statement draws a distinction between cyclical or fric- 
tional unemployment and structural unemployment. It at- 
tributes the frictional unemployment to the normal workings 
of a free economy as workers change jobs. Cyclical unem- 
ployment is, therefore, dismissed as a normal result of fluc- 
tuation in the demand for different products and services in 
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the economy. Chronic unemployment, or structural unemploy- 
ment, is the result of what is called inadequate economic 
growth. 


In April, 1961, when the report was issued, the National 
Planning Association noted that the output (as of that date) 
could be produced with 1.8 million fewer workers than were 
then employed. This meant that 1.2 million working part- 
time were anxious for additional hours of employment. They 
estimated that another million marginal farmers ought to 
be transferred to more productive forms of employment. An- 
other 4.9 million were fully unemployed. They estimated that 
the development of 7 million new jobs in the economy would 
still leave 3 million unemployed (allowing for the growth in 
the labor force). The problem that these figures present to 
young people is pointed up by the Labor Department estimate 
that 2 million people will enter the labor force in 1962. 


The following short-term results may be expected if we con- 
tinue to coast with our past average annual increase of 2% 
in gross national product: 


Source of Employment Change in Employment 
Agriculture minus 150,000 
Mining unchanged 
Durable Goods (Manufacturing) minus 200,000 
Non-durable Goods (Manufacturing). plus 200,000 
Construction unchanged 
Transportation & Utilities unchanged 
Miscellaneous Services plus 600,000 
Government plus 250,000 


In short, an anticipated 700,000 jobs will be sought by a 
labor force to which an additional increment of 1,250,000 
may be expected. Quite clearly, this latter figure will be com- 
posed largely of young people seeking their first jobs. 


The spread of figures gives us an indication of the em- 
ployment areas where the greatest expectations of new jobs 
are to be found. The main problem remains: Do we have 
to content ourselves with this inadequate rate of growth? 


The National Association of Manufacturers published a paper 
in which they attribute the increased rate of unemployment 
to increased wages. They put it as follows: 


“As labor becomes more expensive, the incentive for apply- 
ing capital to the reduction of labor requirements in existing 
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operations becomes more compelling. This reduces the amount 
of capital available for expansion of capacity and the devel- 
opment of new products which are job creating activities.” 


On the other hand, the trade unions act in their collective 
bargaining in terms of an implied theory of purchasing 
power. If only workers received still higher wages (goes their 
argument), this would add to the stream of purchasing 
power, increase demand, and the wheels of industry would 
turn at a more rapid pace. 


Both these arguments are self-serving and give only a part 
of the picture. To follow the NAM logic, we would have to 
assume that the United States is a capital-poor, under-devel- 
oped country. This argument might have applied in the 18th 
Century, but hardly to the U.S. in the 20th Century. It has 
not been a shortage of capital that has decelerated industrial 
expansion, but rather a failure to find projects in the private 
sector that would justify a return on the investment. 


By the same token, it is difficult to understand how increasing 
the rate of the most highly paid employed workers in the 
labor force (the organized groups) is going to assist their 
displaced fellow workers. 


We have always relied primarily upon the market mechanism 
to allocate our resources in the past. Consumers have voted 
with their dollars for the particular products or services they 
were willing to support. This market mechanism has, by and 
large, served us well. The source of capital funds has come 
from private institutions who received a return from antici- 
pating the public’s wants and needs. This mechanism has 
spared us a monopoly by any master planner of what we 
should eat, how we should dress, and how we should house 
ourselves. 


If leading tastemakers deplore the vulgarity of the market, 
it is at least a democratically chosen vulgarity. If the voice 
of the people is not necessarily the voice of God, there does 
seem doubt that the tastemakers have any inside heavenly 
track. The free market has a great many virtues. Its short- 
comings, however, become only too apparent when we get 
unemployment in the midst of glut. 


The problem then is: how to combine the best features of 
the market mechanism and a directed economy — the former 
to supply us with a pluralistic choice of what we shall con- 
sume; the latter to enable us to minimize the market dis- 
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locations and remedy the failure to supply certain social 
needs which the unaided market mechanism fails to supply. 


Some of the social necessities which the market mechanism 
has failed to supply are: adequate housing for low income 
groups, adequate schooling facilities (from the elementary 
level to the graduate school), adequate public transportation 
facilities into and about our great metropolitan complexes. 
These areas have been relatively unattractive to private in- 
vestors because the capital income-ratio that can be ex- 
pected from investments is insufficient to persuade private 
investors to put their money into these ventures. But such 
activities are not social luxuries — they are social necessities. 
Economists like Professor Schultz of the University of Chi- 
cago, investigating the source of our increased productivity, 
reached the conclusion that it has largely been the result of 
our investment in education — and the resultant upgrading 
of our labor force. Let our urban transport continue to deter- 
iorate, and our private real estate holdings will begin to 
collapse. Do nothing about our slums, and our entire body 
politic will suffer. Ignore our educational needs, and we lose 
the productivity of a large part of our young generation. 


We are fortunate that the national administration is aware 
of these problems and is experimenting with modern social 
devices such as subsidies and the continuance of government 
corporations to do those things which the market mechanism 
shows itself incapable of doing. The problem, therefore, is 
to educate Congress to the point where legislation is dictated 
by our operating needs — rather than constrained by out- 
worn ideological slogans. 








WHO’S AFRAID OF WORK? 
By BUFORD ELLINGTON 


Governor, State of Tennessee 


Who’s afraid of work? Certainly not the youth in Tennessee 
or in any other part of the nation. Youth wants to work, | 
wants to carry its fair load, wants to contribute to the well- 
being of our state and nation. Youth isn’t afraid of work; 
it is afraid of idleness. The youth of our state and nation 
must have the opportunity to work, if we as a nation are to 
remain free and strong. 


Lack of job opportunities for our youth is one of the urgent 
problems of our generation. In Tennessee, we need 20,000 job 
opportunities this year and annually, for the years ahead. 
During the first five months of this year over 7,500 boys and 
girls had active applications on file with the public employ- 
ment offices in Tennessee. During those same five months, 
only one out of seven youth seeking employment was placed 
in jobs. Tennessee, like many of her sister states, finds that 
each year we are losing our greatest commodity: the youth 
we have educated. This out-migration of our youth to other 
areas of the United States must be brought into balance, 
our youth must be trained, and employment opportunities 
must be provided. 


I believe that this problem of developing job opportunities 
for our youth and the equally important task of training our 
youth to take advantage of these opportunities, can and must 
be accomplished. 





Government local, state and national — must provide ag- 
gressive leadership. Educators, labor leaders, and industrial- 
ists must develop cooperative programs. Finally and most 
important, an aroused and educated citizenry must demand 
responsible action. This has been our plan of action in Ten- 
nessee. At the state level there are five major divisions of 
government vitally concerned with the problems and pro- 
grams of youth employment. The Department of Labor con- 
cerns itself with child labor regulations and safety regula- 
tions. The Department of Employment Security provides 
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vocational aptitude testing to high school seniors and pro- 
vides counseling and job placement services throughout the 
state. The Department of Education advises with local 
boards, administers the laws relating to work permits and 
authorizes the use of state and federal funds for vocational 
training programs. The Department of Conservation and 
Commerce encourages the development of new job oppor- 
tunities through its program of industrial development. The 
Tennessee Commission on Youth Guidance, through its Sub- 
committee on Youth Employment, provides a channel of 
communication between these various state agency programs 
and the labor, industrial, and civic organizations concerned 
with the problems of youth employment. 


In 1960 the Youth Commission appointed a Subcommittee 
on Youth Employment, having as members the Commis- 
sioners from the various departments of state government, 
the Executive Director of the Tennessee Federation of Labor, 
a representative from the Tennessee Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, concerned citizens, and local officials. 


This subcommittee undertook a study of existing laws in 
Tennessee as they affected youth employment. After care- 
ful deliberation they recommended to my office three major 
changes in our school attendance, workmen’s compensation, 
and child labor laws. These recommendations became a part 
of my recomendations to the 1961 State Legislature. These 
modifications of the law were enacted by our legislative body. 
As a partial result of these changes, the Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Labor reported a 50% increase in. the employment 
of youth. 


The Tennessee Industrial Development Division ot our De- 
partment of Conservation and Commerce during the past 
year has been instrumental in helping 386 industries locate 
in Tennessee or to expand their facilities to provide 22,650 
new job opportunities. 


The Youth Commission, through its activities in preparation 
for and follow-up of the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, has stimulated public interest in problems relat- 
ing to youth employment. Loeal communities like Morristown, 
Winchester, and Lebanon, Tennessee, have developed local 
committees patterned after the State Youth Commission and 
are spearheading a wide variety of local programs aimed 
toward increasing job opportunities for the youth of their 
communities. 








Lebanon, Tennessee, with a population of 10,500 persons, 
provides a good example of the creative imagination and 
cooperative spirit needed for the development of new ap- 
proaches toward solving the problems of youth employment 
and youth training. Lebanon has had considerable industrial 
and population growth during the past ten years. However, 
school authorities, industrialists, and lay leaders expressed a 
growing concern over the number of school drop-outs and 
the difficulty these youngsters had in finding adequate em- 
ployment. The limited traditional vocational training which 
was available in their school system was not sufficient to 
keep these youngsters enthusiastic about school. The com- - 
munity organized a Committee on Children and Youth fol- 
lowing the close of the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth and saw to it that their county judge, 
school principal, and other community and civic leaders be- 
came active members. The Committee’s first project was 
the development of a new program for vocational training. 


e A qualified training instructor was located within the 
community. (A retired expert in carpentry, masonry, 
and general building trades.) 


e Limited funds were secured through the Division of 
Vocational Education of the Tennessee Department of 
Education. 


e A valuable piece of real estate was leased without cost 
to the school. 


e Building materials and equipment needed was also 
leased to the school. 


e Labor organizations and the Chamber of Commerce 
gave support to the program. 


During the past semester, thirty-two boys — sixteen in the 
morning and sixteen in the afternoon — worked three hours 
a day building a three bedroom, modern brick home. These 
boys, with the assistance of their instructor, have laid every 
brick and connected every wire and piece of plumbing. Resi- 
dents of the community drive past on the weekends to in- 
spect the project, and a renewed community spirit has de- 
veloped. The house will be sold prior to the start of the new 
year and with the proceeds the land and materials will be 
paid for, and it is hoped that there will be sufficient profit 
to pay the matching money required for the salary of the 
instructor. Thirty-two boys are helping in their own small 
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way to relieve a housing shortage in Lebanon. But thirty- 
two boys are a mere drop, compared to the thousands of 
youth who become drop-outs each year in Tennessee. 


The people of this state, in cooperation with industry, labor, 
and their local and state governments, are working to find 
solutions to these multiple problems of youth employment 
training and job opportunities. This effort is helping, but I 
am afraid it will not be sufficient to stem the tide when the 
youth population explosion hits our state’s labor market 
five years from now. The federal government is needed as a 
partner in this undertaking. 


The problem is national in scope, and the multitude of prob- 
lems relating to youth employment does not respect state or 
regional boundaries. The citizens of this country must con- 
cern themselves with this problem and encourage their rep- 
resentatives in Congress to secure legislation which will 
bring the resources of the federal government into the part- 
nership. 


Youth is not afraid of work! As one youth replied when 
interviewed for a job, “I want to work even if I don’t get 
paid. You can die just sitting around.” 








THE YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES ACT OF 1961 


By THE HONORABLE CARL D. PERKINS 


Member, U. S. House of Representatives 


I don’t recall who told me, in my younger years in enacting 


laws, that there are only two kinds of legislators: ‘those 
who En-act and those who Re-act,” but the thought made a 
considerable impression upon me. When I presided over the 
hearings in the last session of Congress on various proposals 
to relieve youth unemployment, this provocative pun re- 
turned to mind — especially when witness after witness out- 
lined a problem not only of considerable magnitude now, 
but one which promises to worsen in the immediate future. 


Basically, the facts which point up this problem have been 
available for several years. What surprises me is the seem- 
ing lack of concern, generally, about the problems which 
these facts clearly bring into focus. To be sure, there has 
been evidence of public concern over the increase in juvenile 
crime — and many words have been spoken respecting what 
should (or should not) be done in preparing our courts 
for the treatment of juvenile offenders. 


3ut with so much being written and seen in the area of 
juvenile delinquency, I have been surprised at the general 
failure to publicly associate this problem as a symptom of 
a much greater problem: growing unemployment among 
young people — and the irretrievable waste of human re- 
sources that youth-idleness represents. 


Prior to the General Labor Subcommittee’s hearings on the 
Youth Employment Opportunities Act of 1961, a special Sub- 
committee of the House Education and Labor Committee held 
hearings on the Manpower Resources and Development Act 
of 1961 — a proposal which grew out of concern over the 
growing numbers of unemployed who were finding re-em- 
ployment impossible because their once-needed skills had 
been made obsolete by automation. Out of these hearings and 
the wealth of material which had been gathered by many 
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organizations (both public and private), one fact became 
apparent. Technological development and change has _ in- 
creased the need for more education and training. It is now 
evident that in the future there will be fewer jobs and op- 
portunities for the unskilled; that in the future, industry and 
commerce will place greater emphasis upon more education 
and training in their employment policies. These findings 
bear heavily on the problem of large numbers of untrained, 
under-educated, and unemployed young people. 


Witnesses testified that the unemployment rate for young 
people under 25 years is more than double the national aver- 
age — that in May, 1961, for the age group (16-22) covered 
by the YEOA, there were more than 500,000 out-of-school 
and unemployed youngsters — that one out of every three 
of our young people do not graduate from high school — 
that during the 60’s, 40% more young people will enter the 
labor force than during the 50’s, with almost 3 million due 
to join the labor force in 1968 alone. My conviction became 
firmer that Congress must not only ‘‘Re-act’” to the present 
problem, but must ‘‘En-act” effective legislation to preclude 
a more ominous future situation. 


YEOA of 1961 (H.R. 8354), makes a three-pronged attack 
on lack of training and idleness among our youth. Healthful 
organized work camps are substituted for alleys and street- 
corner hangouts. Work and training in natural resource de- 
velopment and maintenance projects are substituted for the 
unsupervised, wasted energy of hundreds of thousands of 
idle youths. 


Title III authorizes the Secretary of Labor, in cooperation 
with Federal and State Conservation agencies, to establish 
a camp program for male trainees (16-22) to perform de- 
ferred maintenance and construction work in national and 
state parks and forests. The YEOA also authorizes and in- 
structs the Secretary of Labor to obtain from the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare such supplemental class- 
room and other instruction necessary to properly fit these 
young people for productive and self-rewarding contribu- 
tions to our nation’s economic growth and well-being. 


Recognizing that youth unemployment and training young 
people to meet the nation’s work needs are complex problems 
requiring several approaches, another Title of the YEOA 
establishes a program of ‘‘on-the-job-training.” In coopera- 
tion with the Department of HEW, the Secretary of Labor 
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is authorized to enter into agreements with public and pri- 
vate agencies, employers, trade associations, labor unions, and 
other industry, education, civic or community groups to pro- 
vide training in actual work situations for out-of-school 
youth (16-22). Incentives for work-training employment 
are provided by allowances through the Secretary of Labor 
(up to $20 a week). 


The job-training plus allowances principle is further extended 
in another Title, into the work activities of state and local 
governments for young people engaged in public work and 
service. 


While the various provisions of the YEOA refer to these 
measures as ‘pilot projects,’ with training periods of less 
than a year—the appropriations under Section 10 would 
permit more than 200,000 young people to obtain work ex- 
perience and training under one of the three programs, dur- 
ing the three vear period of the bill’s operation. 


Despite my remarks about the general lack of awareness 
of the youth unemployment problem, it was extremely grati- 
fying to learn that many responsible citizens are working 
energetically to find a solution. The Subcommittee received 
expressions of interest from representatives of midwestern, 
southern, northwestern, central northern, and northeastern 
parts of the country. We heard civic jeaders, union represen- 
tatives, businessmen, educators, city, county and state offi- 
cials, legislators, social workers, and conservationists. 


Indication of the concern of the National Administration was 
evidenced by the appearance (and forceful testimony) of 
four Cabinet Members: Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman, and Secretary of Interior 
Stewart L. Udall. 


The new Area Redevelopment Administrator in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce appeared and made a substantial contri- 
bution to the Subcommittee’s deliberations. The Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Abraham Ribicoff, en- 
dorsed YEOA with a formal statement. 


For those of us who have urged the passage of legislation to 
provide a training program for out-of-school young people, 
this widespread support was most encouraging. It was with 
great optimism for the prospects of enactment that the Gen- 
eral Labor Subcommittee on July 9th reported out approval 
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of the YEOA. The full Committee on House Education and 
Labor followed with similar action on August 2nd. 


The report of the Committee was made almost simultaneously 
with the President’s recommendations to Congress to meet 
the Berlin situation. Those in Congress who had opposed 
YEOA on the grounds it was “too costly” were able to argue 
that the measure should be deferred — because of the strain 
on the budget by added defense costs. This thinking became 
so widespread that the question of Rules Committee clearance 
for House action on YEOA became academic; the floor of 
the House became a veritable ‘““Davy Jones Locker” for many 
seaworthy legislative vessels. 


The record of the first Session of the 87th Congress had 
been too notable to mar with the wreckage of the YEOA. 
Anti-recession measures which had faltered in previous Con- 
gresses had all made successful voyages in the first Session 
of the 87th Congress. 


I am extremely hopeful that opposition to the YEOA can 
be overcome, and that this legislation will stand as a credit 
to the Second Session convening in January. These hopes 
are not without foundation. The benefits of this legislation 
are not a luxury to be discarded in a time of expanded de- 
fense efforts. The rejection of young people for military 
service because of training and educational deficiencies has 
been far too sizeable to be ignored. The fitting of our young 
citizens to meet the challenges of the future — of whatever 
nature — seems to me to command the highest priority. 








THE PHILADELPHIA YOUTH 
CONSERVATION CORPS 


(A Municipal approach to the youth-employment problem) 
By RANDOLPH WISE 


Commissioner, Philadelphia Department of Public Welfare 


The Philadelphia Youth Conservation Corps is a unique ap- 
proach to preparing teenage boys for the job market. Al- 
though state-sponsored work camps for delinquent boys are 
springing up throughout the country, Philadelphia has 
adapted the concept to combat juvenile delinquency within 
a big city. Wholly financed by municipal tax funds, the Corps 
meshes the special resources and talents of municipal gov- 
ernment and the skill of social work in a program which 
has had a profound effect on the lives of many of the 700 
boys who have participated. 


The Corps is a voluntary work-training program for poten- 
tially delinquent 14-17 year old boys referred by schools and 
social agencies. Many of these boys have personal problems, 
are in danger of becoming delinquent, and need special help 
to prepare for the job market. The primary activity of the 
program is work in the municipal park system — clearing 
brush, removing parasitic vines, fallen trees and debris. 


Two hundred boys are engaged 40 hours each week during 
July and August, and 100 boys 20 hours a week during the 
school year. In inclement weather, boys are assigned to in- 
door tasks at a city institution or department. The local 
union of government employees has approved of the type of 
tasks selected. 


The boys receive from 30 to 60 cents an hour, depending 
on their discipline and diligence, the quality of their work, 
and their relationships with the staff and the other boys. 
Each boy is rated on these factors weekly by the adult leader 
in charge of his group. Group leaders, each responsible for 
small groups of 10 boys, discuss ratings and progress indi- 
vidually with each boy weekly. 


But the group leader does more than supervise work and 
determine the compensation. Chosen for his special abilities 
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and operating under the supervision of trained social-worker 
supervisors, he fulfills many roles. For the work program is 
not an end in itself, but a foundation upon which to build. 
In addition to acquiring skills and learning responsible work 
habits, the boys participate in group discussions and receive 
individual counseling sessions from the leaders. 


In an adult world considered hostile by many of the boys, 
the leader is the man who cares — who combines warmth 
with realism, understanding with firmness — who offers en- 
couragement and opportunity while asking responsibility. 


Recognizing that the boy’s peer-world is the most important 
of all worlds to him, the leader makes maximum use of group 
relationships to help the boy come to a new understanding of 
himself and others. Community attitudes, respect for the 
personal and property rights of others, responsibilities under 
the law are some of the benefits derived. Lessons in these 
areas, drawn from the work experience, help a boy transfer 
his new values and improved behavior patterns into the 
community. 


The boys have ample opportunity to test their new knowledge 
independently because participation in the Corps is volun- 
tary, and it is a day program. The boys continue to live at 
home and lead a normal life. Through a special arrangement 
with the Philadelphia School District, boys attend school in 
the morning and are dismissed early each day to work in the 
Corps, receiving school credit in lieu of minor subjects they 
miss. Agency caseworkers discuss the use of the money 
earned with the boys’ families and are available should spe- 
cial problems arise. 


A follow-up program in which Corps graduates could receive 
special skill training and employment elsewhere is. still 
needed. During the development of the Corps, the City of 
Philadelphia became convinced of its value — and of the need 
for more extensive vocational training and employment op- 
portunities for youth. But even without this recognition, 
there are many indications that the Corps itself has led to 
a reduction in police contacts, improved the school behavior 
and attendance, and led to noticeable changes in the boy’s 
appearance, attitudes, family’ relationships, and community 
behavior. 





In order to judge the impact of the Corps, it must be viewed 
as part of a multiple-effort to reduce and prevent juvenile 
delinquency. Developed by the Division of Youth Conserva- 
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tion, encouraged by Mayor Dilworth, the City Council and 
the 3-man advisory Youth Conservation Commission, the 
entire program includes: 


1. Reaching out to provide intensive casework services 
to hundreds of Philadelphia’s multi-problem families; 


2. Stimulation of citizen participation in neighborhood 
problems ; 


3. An extensive program of neighborly visits to the 
homes of boys and girls apprehended (but not ar- 
rested) by the police; 


4. Development of opportunities for youth expression 
through staff services, provided by the City Youth 
Council; 


oN 
: 


The development and coordination of community serv- 
ices in the field of delinquency prevention and control; 


6. Educating and informing the public regarding juve- 
nile delinquency and their role in it; 


~l 


A program of area youth work, or street corner work, 
with juvenile gangs — conducted under contract with 
private social agencies. 


Only when the Corps is viewed in the context of the entire 
program and services offered by the Juvenile Aid Division 
of the Police Department, the Recreation Department and 
many other city departments, can the full concern of the 
municipal government be realized. 


Philadelphia’s physical dimensions are growing: there are 
new buildings, highways and construction throughout the 
metropolitan area. But the city government is dedicated to 
the belief that a city’s growth is for the benefit of its people 
—and that no segment of the population is more important 
than youth. This belief in Philadelphia is being translated 
into action. 
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INTERNATIONAL YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 
By DR. MILDRED FAIRCHILD WOODBURY 


Chairman, Board of Trustees, National Committee on Employment of Youth 


Preparing youth for work and introducing them into the 
labor market is a serious problem in many countries. The 
problem is compounded by a burgeoning youth population 
and a changing world-wide economy. 


Predominantly agricultural countries in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America are moving toward industrialization with 
youth populations that are largely unprepared for new types 
of employment. In many of these areas, exploitative child 
labor practices persist. Western Europe is faced with a 
mounting tide of youngsters reaching school-leaving age, at 
a time when changing industrial processes require new skills 
and more technical knowledge than ever before. 


The dimensions of the problem can be given statistically: 
between 1955 and 1970, the world population of 15 to 19 
year olds will increase by nearly one-third. In North America, 
Australia, and New Zealand, the expansion will be over 50%. 
In Asia, Africa, and South America, the increase will be 30 
to 45%. In Europe as a whole, it will amount to approxi- 
mately 20. In the USSR, to a little more than 10. 


The distribution of youth employment varies with the eco- 
nomic development pattern of each country. For example: in 
the United Kingdom, 52% of the young males employed dur- 
ing the last decade were in industry, 40% in services, and 
8% in agriculture. In Sweden, these proportions were 45%, 
26°, and 29%, and in Brazil 15%, 16%, and 69%. In the 
United Kingdom and Sweden, and even in Brazil, the figures 
for youth were not very different from those for all age 
groups. But the distribution of youth employment in Europe, 
and even in Latin America,’is in considerable contrast to 
North America — and especially to the United States. 


In Canada, 35% of the young males were in agriculture, 36% 
in industry, and 29% in services — as against 24% 39%, and 
37% in the various sectors for all age groups. In the U.S. 
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during the same period, the discrepancy widens to 30% of 
the young males in agriculture, 28% in industry, and 42% 
in services as opposed to 16%, 41%, and 45% respectively 
for all age groups.‘ 


Either the problem of changeover from agriculture to indus- 
try and services is less severe in Europe than in the North 
American countries (especially the U.S.), or the facilities for 
introducing youth into industry are considerably better than 
in this country. Probably both factors influence the situation. 
Agriculture is being mechanized rapidly in North America, 
and young people are being forced out of agriculture even 
when they begin their life-work in such employment. In 
addition, however, the services to prepare and place youth 
in occupations according to the needs of the labor market are 
generally better developed in the United Kingdom and Swe- 
den, for example, than in the U.S. 


A well-established apprenticeship system is the basis of the 
vocational development of young people in most of the in- 
dustrially advanced countries of Europe. Apprenticeship pro- 
grams in Britain and Sweden, for example, are the result of 
years of practical experience and are conducted under the 
aegis of the great industrial associations, in cooperation with 
the highly organized trade unions. The numbers of appren- 
tices, the type, methods and duration of training, the hours 
of work and rest, the conditions of employment, rates of pay 
and supervision, are well established. Many young people 
move habitually and fairly easily from school to apprentice- 
ship and finally to employment with a minimum of uncer- 
tainty and initial maladjustment. 


During the postwar years, employer’s organizations and trade 
unions, in both Britain and Sweden, have established new 
agreements updating apprenticeship and vocational training 
methods. Not only has the number of apprentices been in- 
creased, but the type of training altered to fiit new needs. 
In some cases, the period of training has been reduced. In 
most cases, theoretical subject matter has been added to 
practical experience on the job. Closer relations between 
school and work programs have been established. 


The Federation of Swedish Industries, for example, has 
called for an increase of 75% to 80% in the capacity of tech- 
nical educational institutions during the next five years to 
meet the expected influx of young persons into the labor 
market and the demands of industry for technicians.‘ 
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In the U.K., practical arrangements for continuing the edu- 
cation and training of young people after they leave school 
have been established by postwar legislation. 


In Britain, a Youth Employment Service was established 
even before the war ended. Supervised by the Ministry of 
Labor on a national level, the service now operates through- 
out the country. YES personnel visit the school, provide 
counseling, and place youths for employment. Each student 
receives at least one visit during his final school year. A 
follow-up program, designed to assist employment-adjust- 
ment, is a significant part of the program. 


Sweden maintains a similar program. There, cooperation 
between industry, labor, and government has been so effec- 
tive the country has undertaken the apprenticeship, training, 
and placement of hundreds of displaced Central European 
youths during the past decade. 


In both these highly advanced industrial nations, the prin- 
ciples and policies underlying programs for youth are evi- 
dent. It is significant that the governments, motivated in the 
national interest, have taken the initiative in establishing 
these programs. Schools and the Ministries of Labor play 
key roles in all the youth-serving programs. Community or- 
ganizations, social agencies, churches, and other voluntary 
groups have also contributed to the joint effort on behalf of 
young people who have to find their way into the adult world. 


Space does not permit further illustration. But it is clear 
that the exigencies of a changing economy, combined with 
a rapid growth in population, fall most heavily upon youth 
— and that it is upon youth that all nations must eventually 
depend for their growth and development. 


(a) Report of the Director General, Part 1, Youth and Work, ILO, 
Geneva, 1960, pp. 10-13 

(b) UN Demographic Yearbook, 1956, p. 23. 

(c) ibid., p. 47. 
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So 


lM FROM THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 
November, 1961 


-»»NCEY helps plan major efforts to help youth. For 
the President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime, we're preparing a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the most effective youth-employment programs 
in the nation as a guidepost in developing government 





Sponsored projects; and for Mobilization for Youth -- a 
widescale New York experiment in delinquency preven- 
tion slated to get underway in mid-1962 -- we're design- 


ing a variety of programs to help youth vocationally. 


-.--Youth employment is subject of deep concern at ma- 
jor conferences on social problems. In recent weeks, 
Eli Cohen (Executive Secretary) was called on to speak 
at the annual conference of the Rural Education Division 
of National Education Association in Pittsburgh. Lazelle 
Alway (Community Service Representative) participated 
with him at New Jersey Welfare Council's annual confer- 
ence, also spoke in panel on community programs for youth 
at New York State PTA convention. Mr. Cohen is chairing 
newly formed committee on youth and work at National 
Social Welfare Assembly, and Curtis Gatlin (Community 
Service Representative) is organizing a national con- 
sultation on urban work programs for youth to be held 

by NSWA early in 1962. 





-»eKenneth Clark, NCEY Board Member, cited for dedi- 
cated services by National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Dr. Clark's inspired research 
played a crucial role in historic Supreme Court deci- 
Sion of May, 1954, relating to desegregation. 











Dr. Owen R. Lovejoy, one of the nation's most 
ardent crusaders against child labor, died re- 
cently at the age of 94. Dr. Lovejoy's con- 
tribution to the National Child Labor Committee 
was immense. He was one of our original foun- 
ders in 1904. He became our first General Sec- 
retary in 1908 and remained in that post for 
eighteen years. From then until his death, he 
served vigorously on our Board of Trustees. 
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National Child Labor Committee 
419 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, New York 











I enclose $ to help the National Committee on 
Employment of Youth in its efforts on behalf of America’s 
youth. 
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All contributions to the National Child Labor Committee are tax 
deductible. 
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